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run, if a sound diversification and an efficient decentralisation is
to be the mainstay of a new community life.
Conscious control is, therefore, essential, Nobody is so foolish
as to assume that industries should be " moved about the country
like pawns on a chessboard". The practical issue is to offer
a great choice of suitable places to which industries can go, and
to lay down certain principles according to which suitable indus-
tries can be admitted. Clearly, this means that we must have,
first of all, a definite conception of what constitutes a sound
community and of what an ill-balanced community. Some ways
and means to this end have been discussed in the respective
memoranda of the second part. Yet, even beyond this some
fundamental problems are at stake. It would be sheer escapism
and an ill-service to national planning if we were not to take
them into due consideration. They may be summarised in the
words of E. Staley :
As one moves from the free market co-ordination towards this
central planning and control, one seems to move also from private
property rights in productive instruments towards collective owner-
ship ; from governmental functions confined to policing, and main-
taining the framework within which the market system operates,
towards governmental management of the whole industrial system ;
from relatively distinct political and economic systems connected
by a thousand more or less devious ties, towards a merging of
economics and politics; from great decisions that are totalled up
from small decisions in an impersonal market, and hence appear as
the automatic unwilled result of " blind forces ", towards great
decisions that are deliberate, direct, conscious, personal and willed.
Where the amount of conscious control over economic life is increas-
ing, which means everywhere in the world to-day, the kind of
conscious control and the purposes to which they are put are ex-
tremely significant for such important problems as the fate of
democratic political institutions.
A rough and tentative classification of industry might be
undertaken on the following lines:
(*) Industries fixed or limited in mobility, e.g. coal and iron.
(2)  Industries wide-spread, e.g. agriculture and fisheries.
(3)  Local industries, e.g. public services and transport.
(4)  Industries mobile but depending on ports, e.g. rubber and
tobacco.
(5)  Industries mobile.
The present pattern of industrial location has grown up over
a long period. Thus, it appears as a logical and inevitable
development which could not be altered without detrimental
consequences. This is, however, not the case, although many
factors which have contributed towards the present structure can